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By JOHN W. BLASSINGAME 



AT THE END of one of the last speeches 
Malcolm X made, a disillusioned follow- 
sr rose and asserted: “We heard you 
V Changed, Malcolm. Why don’t you tell us 
' where you’re at with them white folks?” 
Malcolm replied, “I haven’t changed, I 
just see things on a broader scale.” 

Peter Goldman has written a master- 
ful account of how Malcolm did and did 
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not change. A Newsweek, editor who 
conducted hundreds of interviews with 
Malcolm, his friends and enemies, Gold- 
man writes with an honesty, an appreci- 
ation of subtleties* a sensitivity to the 
black situation which Is all too rare 
among American whites. While his work 
will not be the definitive biography,- it 
will be an indispensable starting point 
for any one interested in contemporary 
black life. 

For many blacks and whites Malcolm* 
was most attractive when he was the 
Black Muslim, totally convinced that 
whites were inherently the enemies of 
blacks, integration was impossible and 
nonviolence - (“this mealy-mouth, beg-in, 
plead-in kind of action”) unmanned 



blacks. It was a time when he wa 3 
clearly black first, in sympathy, allegi- 
ance and objectives. He was a warrior 
engaged in combat; a dark presence, 
angry, cynical and implacable where 
whites 'were concerned. Rejecting all 
liberal pretensions, he argued that 
America had no conscience. 

Those of us who heard this message 
at Muslim rallies and mosques or on TV 
felt uneasy with the last pages of Mal- 
colm’s autobiography and- his actions 
after the break with Elijah Muhammad. 

Although eulogized by practically all 
blacks on his death, Malcolm was per- 
sona non grata in all of the civil rights 
organizations while he lived. Ha could 



never shake off the simplistic stereo- 
type of hatemonger and demagogue the 
media fastened on him. Yet after the 
break with the Muslims he began 
preaching black nationalism, exchang- 
ing aid with Africans trying to bring the 
United States before the UN for violat- 
ing human rights and flirting with elec- 
toral politics. 

His detractors made too much of the 
“change” in Malcolm’s philosophy. Un- 
like so many others, Goldman refuses 
to sentimentalize him into a black- white 
liberal. After all, in the end Malcolm 
only conceded that whites who were 
willing to die for blacks could certify 
their good intentions. Despite all of his 
talk about (Continued on page 2) 



• ( Continued from page 1) 

' brotherhood in his last two years, he 
considered most whites incorrigible: 
“Historically, I think the weight of the 
evidence is against them if you’re look- 
ing for angeljc deeds.” 

"ly Judiciously combing through the trial, 
record and interviewing policemen and 
witnesses, Goldman cuts through all of 
the. myths surrounding Malcolm’s death 
and concludes that some unnamed high 
official in the Black Muslims ordered 
him killed. The events which led to 
this decision are less clear. According to 
Goldman, eventually both the philoso- 
phy and the ossified, worldly bureauc- 
racy of the Muslims became too stifling 
for Malcolm. Granting this and the ego 
; conflicts between Malcolm and Elijah 
Muhammad, Goldman’s account of the 
bitter feud between them leaves some 
crucial questions unanswered: Why did 
'Malcolm take the cheap and uncharac- 
teristic step of accusing Elijah Muham- 
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mad of keeping a harem? Why were 
the Muslims so intent on evicting Mal- 
colm from a house they allegedly 
-owned? Who firebombed the house? 

As Malcolm did in his Autobiography,. 
Goldman makes too much of his trip to 
Mecca and confrontation with color 
blindness among Arabs. Travel has al- 
ways had this impact on American 
blacks. Even so, foreign travel among 
more egalitarian whites did not change 
the philosophy of Frederick Douglass 
or other blacks as much as Goldman 
. argues that it did Malcolm. 

Goldman’s biography contains some 
lessons for all of us. First, there is the 
unsurprising fact that the State Depart- 
ment, FBI and New York police shad- 
owed Malcolm, tapped 'his telephone, 
bugged his office and infiltrated his 
organization (one of his body guards 
was a police agent). Yet, even when 
the police knew he was going to be 
assassinated, ihey did little to protect 




him. Second, for blacks there is the' 
desirability and difficulty of closer re- 
lations with Africans and the necessity 
of decolonizing their minds before they 
can be liberated. For whites, this bio- 
graphy conveys the depths of black rage 
and the conviction that a .45 may be the 
legitimate last resort of a people for' 
whom there is no other redress, 

Malcolm X is dead, but. we must 
remember that “every good-bye ain’t 
gone.” While rarely tangible, Malcolm 
left all of us a lasting legacy. He helped 
to alter the style and thought of the 
black revolt of the 1960s. When our i 
television screens were filled with God- 
fearing, hymn-singing Negroes confront- 
ing billy-mauling, nigger-baiting Bull 
Connors, Malcolm was projecting the 
image of unblinking, unforgiving black 
men and women unafraid of white 
America’s police, guns or death itself. 
His greatest legacy was the example of 
unchained, unbowed black manhood. 
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